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INTRODUCTION 

A comparison between the Zoroastrian Cosmogony and those of other 
faiths whose origins are to be sought at least partly in the Indo-Iranian 
religious tradition, demonstrates the unique character of the Zoroastrian 
version, and suggests a number of doctrinal implications. The Zoroastrian 
Cosmogony clearly implies that the world was originally created perfect, its 
present ambivalent state being the result of the Assault of the Evil Spirit, 
and that after this period of Mixture it should return to an even more 
complete state of perfection. There is evidence in the Avesta itself, 
however, to suggest the existence of an older myth, which regarded the 
present state of the world as the result of a positive act of deliverance. It 
seems likely that, in the original version of that myth, the ‘second stage of 
creation’ (i.e. the dynamic, differentiated world in which we now live), was 
brought about by a Primeval Sacrifice, performed by Mit(h)ra. Parallels for 
such a myth are to be found in the Veda. There, however, the creative act is 
ascribed to Indra, whom Zoroastrianism regards as a wholly evil being. 

As far as one can tell from the scanty evidence, Roman Mithraism must 
have been inspired at least in part by a similar myth, although it also 
recognises Deus Arimanius, a being whose origin must almost certainly be 
Zoroastrian. 

The links between this postulated pre-Zoroastrian myth and the Vedic 
and Mithraic cosmogonies have been discussed in some detail elsewhere, 1 



Notably in “Cosmogony and Cosmology (Zoroastrian)” in Encyclopaedia Iranica 
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and it is intended to give only a brief summary of the arguments here. The 
purpose of the present paper is to show that the essentials of the pre- 
Zoroastrian cosmogony, with an admixture of Zoroastrian elements similar 
to that of Mithraism, can still be found in the mythology of two modem 
sects, the Yezidis and the Ahl-e Haqq, both of which may have originated 
among speakers of Western Iranian languages. Although we know 
relatively little about the early history of these sects, they are generally held 
to have developed at a time when Zoroastrianism had already been reduced 
to the position of a marginal religion in Iran. The pre-Zoroastrian faith of 
the Western Iranians is of course widely believed to have disappeared 
almost without a trace before or during the Achaemenian period, when 
Zoroastrianism became the dominant religion in these lands. 

The evidence of Yezidism and of the religion of the Ahl-e Haqq 
suggests, however, that such a picture of the history of Iranian religions is 
too simple. It is not easy, especially in pre-literate societies, to eradicate 
beliefs which are deeply rooted in popular culture. It will be argued here 
that knowledge and concepts deriving from an older religion can survive in 
tribal or isolated milieus although the people in question have converted to a 
new faith long ago. It would seem that, in such cases, ancient lore can 
survive side by side with the teachings of the official religion and that, 
under special circumstances, the two can be combined to form the basis of 
new religious beliefs. 

THE ZOROASTRIAN COSMOGONY 

Before embarking on a discussion of other versions of the Cosmogony, 
it may be useful to recall the details of the Zoroastrian myth of the creation, 
as set out in the Greater Bundahisn (Anklesaria 1956), and in the 
Selections of Zadsparam (Anklesaria 1964). 

It is said there that, in the Beginning, Ohrmazd dwelt on high, in pure 
light. Ahreman was in the depths, in darkness. Ohrmazd was aware of the 
antagonism of Ahreman. To prepare himself for battle, he first created his 
Creations in a non-material (menog) state, in the form of “bright white fire” 
(GBd I. 44). The Creations remained in this state for three thousand years. 
Ahreman created his demonic creations out of darkness. Ahreman then 
made an attack on the luminous world. Ohrmazd initially offered peace, 
which Ahreman rejected. Finally, the two Spirits made a PACT 2 

(forthcoming), and “Mithra and Ahreman in Iranian Cosmogonies”, to be published in 
J.R. Hinnells (ed.). Studies on Mithraism, Rome (forthcoming). A more substantial 
publication on the question is in preparation. 

2 Some key words referring to concepts which play a significant role in several of the 
cosmogonies discussed here are here printed in small capitals for easy reference. 




